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TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 


fo 


Sir, A ods New York, Jan. 1, 1826. 
| save,observed in the 5th:Volume of “* The Republican,” a let- 
ter addressed to you from Mr. William Cobbett, in which, in an- 
swetto your call on him, for that purpose, he states some of the 
reasons.on which he grounds his dislike to Republican Governments ; 
‘a8 the anecdotes on which he relies to support his pretended 
dislike, are for the most part in contradiction to truth, it becomes 
he a expose his mis-statements, that they may not be 
anded dowa to posterity as established historical facts, disgrace- 
ul to America, and injurious to the cause of freedom. 
J sha sin the Rcpt.plece, give those parts of Mr. Cobbett’s let- 
‘Which particularly bear upon the subject in question, and 
defterds foake nly remarks ooh them. 3 
Me Bays, “ If,.in'the absence of that elaborate confession of 
Mitical faith, which you demand, and against which I protest, a 
: alauecdote or two will afford you any satisfaction, here 
. Meare at your service. In the year 1819, a man was tried in 
New Jersey, under the Act of William III. for impugning the Holy 
Trinity, found guilty, and punished by imprisonment in the com- 
lon.gaol, A few years before Mr. Paine’s death, a man sho¢ at 



























him tough the window of his own farm-house, as he was sitting 
by his fire-side, missed him, indeed, but sent the ball and slugs 
into @ table, or some other thing, near him. The man, who had 
4 tation in acknowledying and boasting of the deed, was held 
to tried and acquitted--amidst-a cheering audience! Mr. 
#3 ‘tendered his vote at an election in the county where his 
arm ta —They would not let him vote. He brought his action 
| the parties, lost his catse, and had to pay costs! These I 
it, which are facts quite notorious, might suffice; but, I will 
ad, that the Republican Binns, who slipped his head out of 
" at Maidstone, leaving that of poor Father O’Quigley in 
ney a -newspaper-office at Philadelphia, which was in 1817, 
#818, also an office for openly trafficking in places under the 
ment of Pennsylvania; that particular instances of this 
sing, with names, sums, and all the circumstances and 
‘as? were laid, in the form of petitions, before the Legislature ; 
‘eke ‘the Legislature passed to the order of the day!” 


Printed and Published by R. Carlile, 135, Fleet Street, T ondon, ~ 
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I am unacquainted with the New Jersey case, tried under the 
Act of King William III. as well as with that Act; which, if it 
bears the construction said to be put upon itin New Jersey, ought 
to. be rendered void by the Legislatures of those States in the 
Union that are governed by English laws. But it appears to me 
to be very absurd in Mr.-Cobbett to make objection to the deci- 
sion of a court of justice in this country, made in conformity to 
the Acts of the British Government; especially as he evidently 
meant to draw a contrast between the laws and .usages of the 
United States and those of Great Britain, unfavourable to the 
former. And this too addressed to a man who had been suffer- 
ing years of imprisonment for publishing works that are printed 
in the United States with impunity. The philosophical works of 
Voltaire, Hume, Paine, Volney, and Palmer, as well as those at- 
tributed to Mirabaud, Boulanger, and the Baron D’Holbach, 
have been printed in this country without a single instance of 
prosecution being instituted against the publishers. | 

Our courts, to be sure, in some cases, have adopted the absurd 
distinction made by English Judges, between the blunt expres. 
sions of an illiterate man respecting prominent points in the Chris- 
tian scheme, and when the same ideas are expressed in different 
terms by classical writers. In the former case, it is called blas- 
phemy, aterm which admits of as many definitions as there are 
nations and languages in the world. 

There have, however, been very few prosecutions of this kind 

in the United States since the Revolution, I know of but one 
solitary instance of a person’s being convicted for blasphemy in 
the State of New York. In this case, the sentence of the court 
was three months’ imprisonment, anda fine of 500 dollars. Oue 
or both of which were remitted by the Governor, Thompkins. 
Although I consider the few cases of punishment in the United 
States for what is denominated blasphemy as disgraceful to the 
country, still they bear no comparison in point of numbers and 
severity to those you have experienced in England. 
_ The example of Catherine, Empress of Russia, upon this head, 
is worthy of being adopted by all Governments. She said, she 
was determined that no person should be punished for heresy in 
her empire during her reign, for, said she, ‘* when we consider 
how much these poor creatures will have to suffer in the nect 
world, it is our duty to make ¢his as comfortable to them as 
possible.” 

An infinite evil has been entailed upon many of the States by 
the adoption of the whole of the common law of England, as well 
as the Acts of the British Parliament passed previously to the 4th 
of July,1776. The Legislatures can, to be sure, amend or abro- 
gate those laws at pleasure; but it is often difficult to get rid of 
abuses when a portion of the community may be interested to re- 
tain them. The Legislature of New Jersey once passed a law, 
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rohibiting the citing of any English authority in their courts. 
Bat this law was soon repealed ; and verhaps there was a neces- 
sity for it, as they had no written code of their own. 
n conclusion of this part of the subject, I will observe, that as 
Thomas Jefferson, in his letter to Major Cartwright, has fully 
ved that the Scriptures form no part or parcel of the conimon 
wof England, it is to be hoped that it will never again be re- 
sorted to in support of blasphemy-suits, either in England or the 
United States. ~ 
The shooting at Mr. Paine can be easily accounted for by those 


well acquainted with the manners of the Dutch descendants in ~ 


America. Christmas and New Year are great holidays, with the 
common people. In country places particularly, it’is considered 
the highest honour paid to distinguished citizens, to call at their 
houses on Christmas or New Year’s Eve, and discharge mus- 


kets, heavily loaded with powder, but without ball. This is a . 


thing expected, and country gentlemen are always prepared with 
liquors, to be handed out as a reward for the compliment. - ‘This 
turned out, on the trial, to be exactly the case in the affair of 
Mr. Paine; although he was certainly deceived respecting it him- 
self. Mr. Paine had many Tory enemies in the town where he 
resided, and he did think that there had been a conspiracy formed 
against his life. Poor Derrick (that was the Christian name of 
the man alluded to, and I know him by no other) an honest 
Dutchman by descent, who was employed by Mr. Paine as a la- 
bourer on his farm, borrowed a musket of a neighbour on New 
Year's Eve, saying he would go, and give Thomas Paine a shot, 
Which he did. He was probably intoxicated at the time, and 
loadled*the musket very heavily with powder and wadding, and 
placing ‘the muzzle against a thin clap-boarded house, without 
any wall within, the wadding perforated the board, and entered 
the room in which Mr. Paine was sittifig. This naturally sur- 
pruedand alarmed him toagreat degree. No “ balls and slugs” 
were discovered. That part of the clapboard which had been 
perforated was cut out, and produced in court on the trial as a 
proof, from its ragged appearance, that it had been effected by 
the wadding. Derrick was acquitted by the jury. Whether 
was any cheering by the audience or not, is not recollected. 
If, wever, cheering in a court of justice is excusable in any 
ase; it certainly is when a fellow-citizen is acquitted of criminal 
, of which he was not guilty. 
2 above statement I have from Peter Jay Munroe, Esq. 
0 was Counsel for Derrick in the cause, and particularly re- 
nat ae every essential circumstance that took place on the 
we ‘truth may therefore be implicitly relied on. 






of wt HOw examine the election case, in which Mr. Paine was 
refused his vote. And, in the first place, it may not be amiss to 
State, that-our election contests, between democrats and fede- 
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ralists, are carried on much in the manner of those in England, 
between the Whig and Tory parties: though with less expendi- 
ture of money, and probably with fewer personal assaults and 
batteries. Every possible quibble in the construction of election 
laws has been resorted to by both parties for the purpose of de- 
feating their adversaries. I mention this fact to shew that there 
was nothing peculiar in the instance of Mr. Paine, and that the 
refusal of his vote resulted from party conflicts. 

In the town where he resided the federalists composed a majo- 
rity of the electors, and of course appointed from their own party 
a majority of the inspectors of the election. The inspectors con- 
sist of three men in each town, or ward incities; who are clothed 
with a little brief authority for three days, under the regulations 
of the election laws. These men are often of very limited under- 
standing, and always more or less under the influence of party 
feelings. It is not therefore strange that they should sometimes 
commit egregious blunders, either from design or want of judg- 
_ to define the laws made to regulate the discharge of their 

ulles. 

In the election in question it was of course known, that Mr. 
Paine intended to give his vote for the democratic candidate for 
Governor; which being against the wishes of a majority of the 
inspectors, they set up the pretext of his having been made a 
French citizen to deprive him of his suffrage. 

The result of this pretext will be seen by the following letter 
from Mr. Paine’s Counsel, Richard Riker, Esq. the present Re- 
corder of the city of New York, in answer to mine calling for in- 
formation on the subject. 

The reason of the long delay in deciding this case was partly 
owing to Mr. Paine’s neglect to procure from the Secretary of 
State's office a deed of the farm which had been presented to him 
by the State for revolutionary services. In consequence of his 
not being prepared for trial, on the first calling of the cause, his 
Counsel obtained a postponement. 


“ Srp “ New York, Dec. 16, 1825. 

i r Excuse ime for not sooner answering your note to me of the ist inst., 
Thee ou request information as to the result of the suit of thelate 
as Paine, against Elijah Ward and others, for refusing to receive his 

oe at an Election held for the choice of a Chief Magistrate of this 
“ The facts are briefly these. In the year 1806, a Governor of the State 
- to be chosen. Mr. Paine then Rar br at New Rochelle, in West 
Serwy! County, and claimed his nee as an Elector. He tendered his 
pw ee Mr. Ward and the other Inspectors. They refused to receive It, 
Caine nes ay hove hing a French Citizen and Member of the French 
y nem ree é A. on be:< renames himself, and thereby lost his rights as a” 
* Mr. Paine consulted with me, and I concurred fully with him, that 
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the Inspectors were wrong, and that in refusing his vote they had vio- 
lated his rightsas an Elector. On the 24th July, 1806, as appears by re- 
curring to my Register, a suit was commenced against the Inspectors by 
Mr. Paine. From causes, which it is unnecessary to explain, the trial did 
not take place until the Circuit held for the County of West Chester in 
May, 1807, when a verdict was given in favour of the plaintiff. The Jury 
thusestablishing, as far as they could, the rights of Mr. Paine as an Ameri- 


can Citizen. 
“ The defendants reserved the question of law, to be decided by the Su- 


Court. Mr. Paine died soon after the trial, which prevented a 
formal decision by the Court. He was satisfied with the finding of the 
Jury. He seemed only to wish to assert his rights as an Elector, and he 
oo that there could be no doubt as to the final judgment of the 


rt. 
“Tn consequence of Mr, Paine’s death, his Executors agreed to pay the 


costs which had accrued on his part, and the defendants paid theirs. 
# John Fellows, Esq.” “R. RIKER. 


These transactions relating to Mr. Paine took place but a few 
miles from the residence of Mr. Cobbett when in this country ; 
and he proposed to write the life of Paine. Had he done so, and 
in as careless a manner as he has collected the foregoing anec- 
dotes - him, what reliance could have been placed upon his 
history ? 

a nothing of the charges brought against Mr. Binns, but 
presume that they arose from the effervescence of party spirit; 
and that the Legislature, considering them unworthy of notice, 
passed, as Mr. Cobbett says, ‘“ to the order of the day.” 

There is corruption no doubt in all Governments; Republics 
are not exempt from it, and probably never will be till the nature 
of man is changed at the millennium, the exact commencement of 
which cannot at this time be accurately ascertained. It is how- 
ever, I believe, generally conceded, that there are much better 
places and bargains to be had in Monarchies than in Republics. 
The people bear fleecing better under the former than under the 
latter from habit, and because they cannot prevent it. A great 
noise is nee in this country if legislators are found tripping, cr 
others are discovered tampering with them. A man was con- 
denned in this State to three years*imprisonment for attempting 
to bribe members of the Legislature to vote for a banking institu- 
tion. An agent for a number of unfortunate citizens, whose pro- 
perty was burnt on the western frontier in the time of the late 
war, in order to prevent being detained at the seat of government, 
at great expence, offered a Member of Congress to remunerate 
any special trouble he would take to gain an early hear- 
ing of his ease. This Member, either from conscientious motives, 
or affectation, I will not pretend to say which, made a great out- 
“ry 0 Congress about this business. The agent was brought by 

Sergeant-at-arms before the House, was reprimanded, and 
to beg pardon of that honourable body for his indiscretion. 
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And this circumstance, it is said, operated very much against his 
interest in promoting the just claims of his constituents. 

It will therefore appear, that if Mr. Binns has been guilty of 
corruption with impunity, he has been more fortunate than others, 
and that it is not always winked at in this Republic. 

The ridiculous anticipations of Mr. Cobbett of the conse- 
quences that would attend the issuing of papers in America, dated 
in the peculiar manner that some of yours are, are-hardly worthy 
of serious notice. He could not expect to be understood literal- 
ly. The barbarous customs to which he alludes, I suppose, we 
inherited from our common ancestors, the Saxons; but they have 
been obsolete in this country some forty years. The last in- 
stance, to my knowledge, of their being resorted to, was in the 
times of the Revolution; when the regular course of law was par- 
tially abandoned; when the question of liberty or unconditional 
submission was to be decided, some few Tories were exhibited 
partly in the manner he represents. But under our Government, 
as now constituted, no such acts would be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. As one of our journals lately, in speaking of the affair of 
Kean and the Boston Theatre, has well observed, ‘‘ We are ‘ree 
in-this country; but how free? Dare we give loose to unbridled 
passion? Dare we break the laws? Dare we disturb public 
tranquillity? Dare we wantonly take away and destroy public or 
private property? Dare we brutally assault or maltreat a fellow- 
creature? Thank Heaven, we dare not. We are a country of 
laws. We respect those laws, which we ourselves enact for our 
own government; and a respectful submission to those laws is 

the very essence of the liberty we enjoy.” 

It must be confessed, that the fracas at the Boston Theatre, of 
which you have no doubt been informed, is disgraceful to the 
country: but as we inherit from England our laws, our religion, 
and most.of our customs, it is probable that the actors in those 
scenes will cite precedents from the London Theatre in justifica- 
tion, A stupid opinion seems to have prevailed, both in England 
and America, that people had a right to do as they pleased at 
theatres, in respect to the managers and actors. Prosecutions, | 
understand, have been commenced against the delinquents in the 
above case. 

In closing my remarks upon Mr: Cobbett’s letter, I take this 
opportunity, as an American and friend of liberty, of expressing 
my gratitude to him for his able support of the cause of freedom 
in his Register published in this country. In my opinion, no 
writer in the United States vindicated that cause with superior, if 
equal effect. 

I shall now take notice of your reply to Mr. Cobbett, and must 
observe that, although it is in general very appropriate and well 
expressed, still you labour under prepossessions that have induced 
conclusions irreconcileable to reason, and the eternal connection 
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of cause and effect. You say, “‘ As to the anecdotes, they are 

not in point ; they decide nothing as to the principle of a Repub- 

jican form of Government, and if they did, how easy would it be 
for me to take a series of Mr. Cobbett’s Registers, and overwhelm 
them by a selection of abuses practised under the Monarchical 

Government of this Island and its colonies. Snrely, upon this 
view of the case, Mr. Cobbett will give the preference to the sys- 
tem that- generates the fewest abuses. Besides, I did not con- 
trast the Government of the United States with anyother Govern- 
ment: I stated objections to the manners of the people of the 
United States, and to their form of Government, iu the very arti- 
cle that has drawn forth this letter from Mr. Cobbett. I consider 
them a people who stand in need of mora: and social reformation, 
ina much greater degree than do the peopie of this Island. The 
inhabitants of the United States are semi-barbarous in manners, 
when compared with the inhabitants of Great Britain, but for rea- 
sons in giving a preference to their form of Government, I refer 
every man to the pages of Mr. Cobbett’s Registers. During his 
late residence in the United States, it was the constant boast of 
Mr. Cobbett, that there were no internal taxes worth mention, 
and that the same quantity of salt which cost in England twenty 
shillings, was there imported and retailed for half-a-crown! He 
vas continually contrasting the state of living among the indus- 
rious in that country with their state of starving in this, and we 
are as often told, that a beggar was an anomaly there, unless it 
were a negro, or an immoral and profligate emigrant from Europe. 
In the United States of America, the form of Government is much 
less corrupt than the people; in Great Britain, the people are 
much less corrupt than their form of Government.” 

The United States declared themselves free and independent of 
the Government of Great Britain, and of all others, on the 4th of 
July, 1776—nearly 56 years ago. The present race of people 
may therefore be said to be brought up under the Republican 
tule; and if they are in the condition which you represent them 
to be, they present but poor encouragement for other countries to 
follow their example. If immorality and corruption prevail to a 
Sree extent in Republics than in Monarchies, in the name of 
30d let us recommend, with all our power, the support of kings, 
orders of nobility and priesthood, as the lesser evil of the two. 
Rot placed you did not anticipate; writing, I presume, under 

lated feelings at the supposed ill-treatment of that friend of 
Jumanity, Thomas Paine. Perhaps also you had read the writ- 
Ings of other English travellers who have treated us with more 
Mrulence than even Mr. Cobbett. Many of whom, no doubt, 

ve been sent here by the Government, like the Jewish prophets 
PIE to curse the country. It is consistent with.its policy todo 

» both to check emigration, and to prevent our system of go- 

"emment becoming popular in England. 
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As your remarks, however, have gone forth to the world, and 
may have an ill effect upon the British public, it may not be amiss 
to examine the subject more fully. . 

I ask, in the first place, what ts the natural cause of immorality 
in a nation, but the oppressions of Government, producing po- 
verty, misery, and distress 2* What rendered the ancient Jews 
the most wicked nation upon earth, but the vindictive, persecut- 
ing spirit of the Government, which they denominated a Theo- 
eracy, decidedly the worst Government that has ever been intro- 
duced among mankind? Because the vice-governors and sub- 
agents were the most infamous of men. 

What has reduced the Spanish nation to its present degraded 
state, but the tyranny of its Government ? 

Mr. Cobbett, in a work that he is now publishing, which he 
calls, “ A History of the Protestant Reformation,” in contrasting 
the present condition of England with what it was in the time of 
Alfred, says, “ In the days of Alfred there were no paupers; no 
miserable creatures compelled to labour from month’s end to 
menth’s end, without seeing meat; no thousands upon thousands 
made thieves by that. hunger, which acknowledged no law, 
human or divine.” 

If the following brief comparison of the condition of the United 
States with that of Europe be correct, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine which has the greatest tendency to promote the social virtues. 
It is extracted from a discourse lately delivered by Bishop Hobart 
to his congregation in’ New York. The Bishop had been absent 
Cale two years in Europe, on account of impaired health. He 
left this country a high-toned federalist, and has returned, it is 
said, a convert to republican sentiments. 

“« The traveller in America,” he says, ‘ is not astonished at the 
splendour that beams from the immense structures which wealth 
has erected for the gratification of private luxury or pride, But 
he can see one feature of every landscape here, one charm of 

- American scenery, which more than repays for the absence of these 
monuments of the power, and the grandeur, and the wealth, and 
the taste of the rich and the mighty of the otherlands; and which 
no other land affords; the sloping-sides and the summits of our 
hills, and the extensive plains that stretching before our view, are 
studded with the substantial, and neat, and commodious dwellings 
of freemen—independent freemen—owners of the soil ; men who 
can proudly walk over their land, and exultingly say, it is mine. 
T hold it tributary to no one; it is mine. No landscape here is 
alloyed by the painful consideration, that the castle, which towers 
in grandeur, was erected by the hard labour of degraded vassals; 


* To which I would edd 5 aie 
excessive use of intoxicating srg ct et ae seal 
R. C. 
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or that the magnificent structure, which rises in the spreading and 

embellished domain, presents a painful contrast to the meaner 

habitations, and sometimes the miserable hovels that mark a de- 
dant, always a dependant, alas! sometimes a wretched 
santry.” 

rihink I can safely say, that I am divested of all national pre- 
judices. 1 fully concur in opinion with Robert Owen (who, by 
the way, is doing infinite good in the world), that man by nature 
isthe same in all quarters of the globe, with the shades of dif- 
ference caused by climate; and that his character is formed by 
the circumstances which surround him. His likings and hatreds 
are created by education and the influence of habits. 

The grand policy of thre European monarchies has been to keep 
the great body of their subjects in the most profound ignorance, 
and to cherish the most deadly hatred against each other respec- 
tively. Many experiments have been resorted to in order to con- 
tinue this animosity; but the greatest source of delusions has 
been the curse of religion. No later than the wars against the 
French Republic, the constant cry of the English Ministry was 
that “ our holy religion isin danger.” Because the French people 
chose to put down that damnable mummery called Catholicism, 
which consigns to eternal torments a poor fellow-being for eating 
— a Friday, the English were called upon to go and cut 

cir throats. 

An anecdote is related here, which is au excellent commentary 
upon this pretext for war, and is, that on an English sailor’s being 
told that the French would probably overcome Great Britain, he 
exclaimed to his comrade, ‘‘ D—n my eyes, Jack, in that case, 
what will become of our holy religion.” | 

These governments, in order to keep up their war establish- 
ments, take care, by their exactions, to render the condition of 
the people such as to induce them to prefer risking the loss of 
a and life in the trade of human slaughter, to following their 

occupation . 
vided, at Went win a ‘salficiency tc hecete tho cael ape 
nature, y : 

But the most inveterate, unforgiving, and cruel spirit has been 
carefully insti 

instilled by monarchs in the minds of their subjects to- 

$those who should rise up in rebellion to their tyrannical 
ve Here humanity, and every principle that distinguishes the 
uman speciés from the brute creation, is outraged, without the 
Compunction or regret. It was this malevolent spirit that 
caused the British army to commit cruelties in this country 
g tohuman nature, both in the revolutionary and late 


In the revolutionary war, many thousands of Americans were 


ated in the holds of prison ships, appropriately called 
Floating Hells, “In one of these, the Jersey-ship, stationed in the 
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East River, opposite to the City of New York, upwards of 
11,000 men were literally murdered by the tainted meat and foul 
air; and their bodies thrown upon the Long Island shore, with 
perhaps a foot of earth to cover them, and which were afterwards 
washed up by the tide. Hundreds expired instantly on being 
brought from the hold on deck, and on breathing the pure air. At 
this time, the British army had possession of the City of New 
York, and the [sland upon which it is situated, and surely had 
sufficient room and convenient houses for confining their pri- 
soners on land. 

In both wars, the British Government paid to the Indians one 
guinea a piece for scalps taken from such Americans as had the dire 
misfortune to fall into their hands. The scalp-agent resided at 
Malden, Upper Canada, and was particularly known to an jnti- 
mate friend of mine. This traffic was continued in the late war 
till the Americans took some Indian tribes into pay ; and fearing 
retaliation, a Council of War was held at Kingston, when it was 
agreed, that instead of paying for scalps, a guinea a-head should 
in future be paid for every prisoner delivered up alive. 

Further more, horrible to relate! At the capture of Little 
York, the capital of Upper Canada, a human scalp was found 
in the Government House hanging over the Speaker’s Chair, 
alongside the mace; which, from the length of the hair was sup- 
posed to have belonged to'a woman ! 

This was sent to Washington, with official letters, announcing 
the fact, from General Dearbourn, Commander of the besieging 
forces on land, and Capt. Chauncey, commanding the squadron 
on the lake. 

These acts, to say the least of them, are an indication of 
semi-barbarism, but it is probable that this is the first time you 
have been told ofthem. The English prints do not mention such 
trifling matters. 1am confident; however, that you possess suf- 
ficient honesty and boldness to give them publicity. The people 
of England are by no means implicated in the cruelties here de- 
tailed. Most of whom, I have not the least doubt, will look 
upon them with the same abhorrence as the Americans, The 
odium rests upon the Government, and its agents who were con- 
cerned in these barbarous transactions; which ought to be 
handed down to posterity with detestation. 

Your remarks upon the manners and morals of the people of 
this country, which [ am constrained to believe arose from inad- 
vertence, and want of correct information; the deep-rooted pre- 
judices which many Englishmen appear to have imbibed towards 
us from misrepresentation, made for reasons above stated, I hope 
will be considered as a sufficient apology for my endeavours to 
give you atruer insight into the real character, manners, and 
customs of the Americans. For which purpose, I shall make a 
few quotations from the writings of the Rev. Jedediah Morse, 
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been before the American public, and approved as 
pan: yuan and historian. : 
Me eat body of the inhabitants of the mate States are 
‘) origin. Their character and manners, therefore, are 
rhs wn a English plan, varying from it, however, and from 
a other, in consequence of pe spnaenies of government, state 
iety, wealth, climate, and soil. . . 
“Se stern States were settled entirely by Englishmen, ex- 
cepting a few towns in the County of Hampshire, in Massachu 
setts, which were settled by a Colony from Ireland; and a few in 
Londonderry, in New Hampshire. tS i 
«In these States, property a more HitC cea say than in 
other civilized country. At present , not far from two 
cea clergymen, generally well informed, and all chosen by 
the people themselves, are weekly and daily employed in en- 
ieheaing and reforming their congregations.* Schools are es- 
tablished, within very little distance, and a grown person, a na- 
tive of these States, can scarcely be found, who has not some ac- 
quaintance with reading, writing, and arithmetic. The inhabi- 
tants universally five in villages or towns of a moderate size, 
and have no overgrown capital, in hag to as profligacy of 
manners. The great body of them are farmers. ese Circum- 
stances have given to these States very much the manners and 
moralsof Scotland. 

“In no country on the globe, except Scotland, is common 
learning so universally diffused as in the Eastern States. In the 
best seminaries, the Greek. Latin, and Hebrew languages, philo- 
sophy, geography, mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 

, Thetoric, and theology,t are f&ught by recitations and 
lectures, to an extent not surpassed, in the general course of in- 
struction, at Oxford and Cambridge. 

“The.tract now comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, received the name 
of a England in 1643. The inhabitats of these States glory 
mthe name of Yankees.t 


* If,however, they taught real science and arts useful to man here, they 
domuch more good than they do by teaching the Abracadabra in 


—J. F. 
Th would be a vast advantage to learning, if the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, as well as henley, were erased from the catalogue of 
studies'in Seminaries and Universities. The pretended knowledge in the 
Science, or by whatever name it may be called, of theology, is worse than 
ithas been productive of infinite evil in the world.—J. F. ! 
} The English are not aware that this name, which is sometimes affect- 
Yused by them asa term of reproach, is a corruption of the French 
word 2 » Meaning English. The French Canadians called the early 
— of New England, Anglais, which, in the mouth of the Indians, 
This face it has descended, became changed into Yankais, or Yankees, 


was stated to me by a very old Clergyman of Boston, and I have 
‘all confidence in its correctness.—J. F. 
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_“ The original settlers of the middle States came over at dif. 
ferent times, and for different purposes; belonging to different 
nations, and speaking many different languages. The English, 
German, Dutch, French, and Irish, still retain, in degree, their 
national languages, prejudices, virtues, and vices. 

In the Southern States the division of the inhabitants into rich 
and poor, is asin maify countries in Europe. 

‘The English of the middle States, owing to the influx of 
foreigners, is generally less pure than that of the northern and 
southern. 

“ The pronunciation of English gentlemen, when not corrupted 
by the stage, differs imperceptibly from that of New England.” 

To the foregoing, I will add an extract from the eval of 
Dewitt Clinton, Governor of the State of New York, delivered 
to the Senate and Assembly, Jan. 4, 1825, which will shew that 
this State is, at any rate, not far behind New England in the ge- 
neral diffusion of knowledge; upon which the morals of a people 
mainly depend :— 

‘* A Republican Government is certainly most congenial with 
the nature, most propitious to the welfare, and most conducive 
to the dignity of our species. Man becomes degraded in propor- 
tion as he loses the right of self-government. Every effort ought 
therefore to be made to fortify our free institutions : and the great 
bulwark of security is to be found in education—the culture of 
the heart and the head—the diffusion of knowledge, piety,* and 
morality. A virtuous and enlightened man can never submit to 
degradation; and a virtuous and enlightened people will never 
breathe in the atmospher¢ of slavery. Upon education we must 
therefore rely for the purity, the preservation, and the perpetua- 
tion of Republican Government. In this sacred cause we cannot 
exercise too much liberality. It is identified with our best inte- 
rests in this world, and with our - best destinies in the world to 
come. Much indeed has been done, and we have only to cast 
our eyes over the state, and rejoice in thé harvest which it has 
already fielded. But much more remains and ought to be done. 
And the following statement is exhibited with a view to animate 
you to greater exertions. 

“¢ The number of children taught in our common schools during 
the last year exceeds 400,000, and is probably more than one- 
fourth of our whole population. Ten thousand three hundred 
and eighty-three have been instructed in the Free and Charity 
schools in the city of New York, a number by no means propor- 
tioned to the wants of its population. The students in the incor- 


* The word piety, as.here used, has no reference to religious dogmas 
gious dogines, 

but those sacred duties we owe to our country, to our kindred, and to 
mankind; in the due performance of which consists the érue and only 
means of serving the Supreme God of Nature.—J. F. 
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porated academies amount to about 2,683, and in the colleges 
- rsae for the common schools may be stated at upwards 
+f 1,739,000 dollars ; and its annual income at 98,000 dollars, to 
shich may be added the interest on the future sales of lands and 
on thedisposal of escheated property, the proceeds of which lat- 
ter item may be added to the capital. ak ; 

« However imposing this fund may appear, it is sufficiently ob- 
rious that it ought to be augmented. This state is capable of 
supporting fourteen millions of inhabitants. This appropriation 
vill therefore soon be found far behind the progress of popula- 
tion and the requisitions for instruction. 

« Deeply impressed with the momentous nature of this depart- 


~ ment of our social policy to the cardinal interests of the state, I 


cannot withhold one important fact derived from past experience. 
Of the many thousands who have been instructed in our Free 
schools in the city of New York, there is not a solitery instance 
known of any one haviug been convicted of crimes. In further- 
ance of this invaluable system, | recommend to your considera- 
tion the education of competent teachers on the monitorial plan, 
its more general introduction, and the distribution of useful 
books, 

“ The great object of a good government is to secure the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number under its care.. For this 
purpose, those arts and pursuits which minister to the sustenance 


and comfort of man, elevate his character and excite his virtues _ 


and talents into activity, must be cherished with a solicitude pro- 
portioned to the importance of the end to be attained, and to the 
means of accomplishment. Four-fifths of our population are cul- 
tivators of the soil. On agriculture we must depend as the main 
source ofour welfare. Its natural connection with manufactures, 


trade, commerce, navigation, and the useful arts, is well under- ’ 


stood, _And the united influence of these great departments of 
human igdustry, consitutes the wealth, the power, and the pros- 
perity.of nations.” 

The following report. of cases ata Court-of Sessions of the 
Peace in Philadelphia, as inserted in a newspaper, July, 1824, is 
or eagon on this occasion, unworthy of notice, viz.:— 

‘It is stated in the Philadelphia Gazette, that the Grand 
Jury of that city had found but six bills since the month of May 

and these six were all that had been submitted to them. 

jurisdiction of the Court comprehends a population of at 

least 140,000 inhabitants,—Five of the bills were for burglary ; 

ree charged a young woman with concealing the death of 

timate child. Of the burglary cases, but two were con- 

sed, and neither of the felons belonged to the district, or 
ven to the country.” 


ugh these facts are not sufficient data on which to found 
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a general rule, still they tend, in a degree, to confirm the Opi- 
nion, commonly entertained in this country, that fewer crimes 
are committed in this republie, than in the monarchies of Europe, 
among an equal number of inhabitants ; and that ofthose committed 
here an undue proportion is chargeable to foreigners. 

Thus, Sir, have I corrected some of the errors of Mr. Cobbett, 
and endeavoured to inspire you with a better opinion of our social 
virtues than you appeared to entertain. Which, I have no doubt, 
you will receive with the same good feelings as influenced me in 
the undertaking. 

If I have said any thingin this communication that bears with 
more severity-on your government than it merits, I should be sorry 
for it; but I feel confident that facts will support my assertions. 


With great esteem, your obedient servant, 
JNO. FELLOWS. 





” 


LETTER FROM THOMAS PAINE TO ELIHU PALMER. 





Paris, Febuary 21, 1802, since the 

Dear FRIEND, Fable of Christ. 

I received by Mr. Livingston the letter you wrote m2, and the 
excellent work* you have published. I see you have thought 
deeply on the subject, and expressed your thoughts in a- strong 
- and clear stile. The hinting and/intimating manner of writing, 
that was formerly used on subjects of this kind, produced scep- 
ticism, but not conviction, It is necessary to be bold. Some 

eople can be reasoned into sense, and others must be shocked 
into it. Say @ bold thing that will stagger them, and they will 
begin to think.’ 

There is an intimate friend of mine, Colonel Joseph Kirkbridge 
of Bordentown, in New Jersey, to whom, I wish you would send 
your work. He is an excellent man, and perfectly in our 
sentiments. You can send it by the stage that goes partly by 
land, and partly by water, between New-York and Philadelphia, 
and passes through Bordentown. 

| expect to arrive in America in May next. I have a third 
part of the Age of Reason to publish, when I arrive, which, if | 
mistake not, will make a stronger impression, than any thing I 
have yet published on the subject. 

I write this by an ancient colleague of mine in the French 
Convention, the Citizen Lequinio+ who is going consul to 
Rhode Island, and who waits while I write. 

' Yours, in friendship, 
THOMAS PAINE. 
* “ The Principles of Nature.”— Editor. 
+ Author of “ Les Prejuges Detruits”— Editor. 
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FRAGMENT OF A DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED TO THE DEISTICAL CONGREGATION OF THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK. 


By Elihu Palmer. 





Tut splendid exhibitions of the universe invite men to contem- 
plation and reflection. The great Mechanic of the world by his 
eternal wisdom, has arranged every thing in a mode and man- 
net, Which solicits the strongest operations of the human mind; 
and the volume of nature is the book in which we ought to read, 
and from which we must draw all useful and important science. 
All other books may be erroneous; but in this, there can be no 
mistakes. God himself is the printer and publisher. He set 
the types with his own hand, and there is not a single misprint 
in the volume. Whoever reads in this volume will find in every 
page the lesson of invariable and Eternal Truth. He will mark 
the progressive arrangements of divine knowledge and learn from 
these arrangments the best possible method of becoming useful 
to himself and of contributing to the felicity of his fellow crea- 
tures: He will discover the fundamental principles upon which 
the science and happiness of the world depend, and a sentiment 
of gratitude in the ner will accompany every accumulation of 
real knowledge derived from the efforts of the mind. It is here, 
in this great system of the world, this vast machinery of the 
universe, that men should exhibit the mental energies of his 


nature. It is here that he must learn every thing useful to him- - 


self and dignifying to the character of the great Creator. Here 
he may indulge, with pleasure, the reflecting faculties of his mind 
and develope those principles which regulate the relative properties 
of all existence. How essentially would it contribute to the 
establishment and diffusion of real science, if man would dismiss 
the stupid system of revealed religion and bend the force of his 
és to an accurate investigation of the compound arrange- 
ments of real existence. Instead then of reasoning on phan- 
toms, ae would be the basis of his inquiry: and the mind, 
resting on this solid foundation, would accumulate an unknown 
extent of science. The earth with all its variegated productions 
planetary system with all its harmonious revolutions, 

Would become the sublime objects, to which the force of his 
benlus would be directed. The acquisition of this philosophical 
“lence would correct the heart and exalt the mind: and ‘man 
would become wiser and better than in perusing all the pretended 
revelations of the world. My object, therefore, in this discourse, 
S; t0 present to the human mind the system of nature such as 
1s, and to oppose the science resulting from this inves- 
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tigation, to the dogmas of the Christian religion. What a di- 
minutive idea do those form of the wisdom, power and goodness 
of the Creator, who suppose the surface of the globe to be the 
only residence of sensitive and intelligent creatures, and how 
trifling their knowledge of the universe; especially when the idea 
is included, that the munificence of the Deity will be ultimately 
extended only to a small part-of those beings who inhabit this 
earth. The philosophic mind, by investigating the science of 
astronomy, forms more exalted conceptions of the character and 
perfection of the great Creator. The unlimited regions of space 
ate filled with innumerable worlds, which roll in harmonious or- 
dér and proclaim the infinite benevolence of ‘him who construct- 
ed and organized this great and stiblime system. It is only a 
small part of the work of God that'man is permitted to examine; 
byt he extends his ideas on the ground of analogical reasoning, 
and admits the probable opinion, that the infitity of © space is 
filled with revolving worlds, commodious for the residence of 
nutnberless sensitive and rational beings, ‘who enjoy the divine 
munificence of the eternal Creator. But 1 shall first examine 
the solar system, with which man is best acquainted, and after- 
wards extend my views to’other parts of the universe. 

The Sun, the great source of light and heat, is fixed in the 
centre of our system, and gives life and animation to innumerable 
beings who dwell upon the several Planets which perform their 
respective revolutions round the common centre. The “planets 
which revolve round our Sun, are seven in rumber; viz. Mercuty, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and Herschell. These se- 
veral planets perform their revolutions round the Sun at stated 
but different periods of time. Their periodical revolutions are 
calculable by a nice mathematical process, which presents us 
with the difference of time which they take up in performing their 
periodical circuits. These planets are also of different magni- 
tudes, and are situated at different distances from the Sun, but, 
they all move in nice mechanical order and exhibit the unbound- 
ed perfections of the intelligent Organizer. The Earth on which 
we dwell is one among the number of the planets, and is situated 
at a greater distance fromthe Sun than either Mercury or Venus, 
and at a less distance than either of the others, and the time of 
its revolution is analogous to the stations which it holds in the 
system, being longer than that of Mercury or Venus, and shorter 
than those which are at a greater distance. Ass all the other pla- 
nets as well as the Earth perform their revolutions on principles 
similar to that of the Earth, and as they-all enjoy similar benefits 
of light and heat, analogy induces us to conclude, that they ate - 
the abodes of sensitive and intelligent beings. The objection 
that the situation of Mercury is too hot, and that of Herschell too 
cold, can be removed by physical or moral reasoning. Physical- 
ly, it can be removed by the consideration of density or rarity of 
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atmosphere. Heat depends, in a great measure, upon the re- 
faction and reflection of the rays of light; if the rays of light 

s through a medium which is dense, the refractions and reflec- 
‘ions will be more numerous and powerful, and that medium 
will become heated by the operating effects of these principles; 
on the other hand if the rays of light pass through a rare me- 
dium, the refractions and reflections will be proportionably small 
and the quantity of heat will be diminished. This observation is 
verified by experiments in our own atmosphere. For by ascend- 
ing to. any considerable distance from the surface of the earth 
the cold is so intense as to destroy animal life, and if it were pos- 
sible to ascend entirely above the atmosphere, a sensitive being, 
thus ascending, must instantly perish. This proves that a re- 
fracting and reflecting medium is absolutely necessary for the 
creation of heat, and that the heat is in proportion to the ob- 
structions which the rays of light meet with. Let us then apply 
this reasoning to the planets that are situated nearest and far- 
thest. from the sun, and we shall discover a physical argument 
for the preservation. of animal existence in those regions. 


(The remainder of this discourse has either never been com- 
mitted to paper, or, if so, ts lost.] 





OBSERVATIONS ON MR. FELLOWS’S LETTER. 





Te readers of “‘ The Republican” will find the letter from Mr. 
Fellows, which I have made the leader of the present Number, to 
be both interesting and instructive, It demolishes all the flimsy 
arguments and false statements of Mr. Cobbett against a truly 
lepresentative system of government, and adds another proof 
that, as a public writer, he.is not entitled to much credit for un- 
corroborated statement. In answer to the shewings against my 
statements of the character and condition of the people of the 
United States of North America, I have to observe, that, J am 
t to find those statements in some degree erroneous. My in- 
formation has Been chiefly of the hearsay kind, or such as Mr. 
ellows describes it; and as I am ever open to fair conviction, I 
amas ever ready to embrace fair refutation. I thank Mr. Fel- 
ws for setting me right. But I am quite sure, from such of the 
fous publications as come to me from across the Atlantic, 
tthe people, among whom such publications can find readers, 
' Must be far behind us as to general instruction. The character 
people is to be found in the taste and disposition of the 
Works to put forth such -publications. Excepting Palmer’s 
Mesias By have not yet seena good book on the subject of reli- 
pea'written in America.. There might be some that I have not 
No: 8. Vol. XIII. : 
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seen, and I hear of a Commentary on the Bible, which is good, 
and very scarce. Houston’s book of “ Israel Vindicated,” is a 
mere transcript of his ‘‘ Ecce Homo,’ itself a mere transcript 
from other authors : a good compilation certainly, but proves no- 
thing in favour of the state of the religions mind of the people of 
America. The works of Paine that were written in America are 
also exceptions; but it has long been my impression, that Mr. 
Paine would not have written in America on the subject of reli- 
ion as he wrote in France. We find, in the accompanying let- 
ter to Elihu Palmer, that he intended, while in France, to publish 
the “ Third Part of the Age of Reason,” on his arrival in Ame- 
rica; but’on gettine there; he found such’ a religious’ state of 
mind; as'to dissaadé him from putting forth this work as a whole, 
and, iff consequence of that religious state of mind of the Ameri- 
can Republicans, it has never yet been published as a whole. 

It is difficult to speak correctly of a people. If a traveller were 
to describe the people of England from his observations on the 
wretched beings who are found in the streets of London, we 
should make a pitiable figure as to morals and manners. Or if 
he were to draw conclusions as to the state of intellect in this 
country from what he found among our peasantry in general, he 
would describe us as near akin in mind to our cattle; but here 
the foreigner goes to our Courts of Law, our Parliament, and 
among the best informed people, and falls into the error of over- 


rating our attainments. 
R. C. 





NOTICE. 





A Bolton correspondent complains that my publications are charged in 
Bolton more than the London retail price. This is not necessary, and I 
recommend to the Bolton Friends to refuse to pay more than the usual 
price, pledging myself that they shall not belong unsupplied at that price. 
A boo seller's profits at first hand are 25 percent., and if that be not 
enough to divide between a first and second agent, some Bolton Friend had 
better havea parcel direct from London. I have not gad fair play in my 
returns from Manchester, while I was disposed to be generous ; so now, I 
1 wish to keep my head up, I must do business as others do. 

G. H. is informed that the abridged edition of the “ Every Woman's 
Book ; or, What is Love?” is now on sale at threepence. ; 

Not havingheard further from Mr. Graddons, I shall be happy to receive 
the tales he mentioned as translated from the French of Voltaire, and 
to comply with his stipulation, in giving him a few Numbers of “ The Re- 
publican” in which any of his articles may appear. 

Persons wishing to perfect their sets of “ The Republican” had better 
make an early application; as perfect sets are making up as far as they 
can be made, and the odd Numbers will be disposed of. 

An octavo edition of the “ Age of Reason” will be ready in a few rial 

R. C. 
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TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, LONDON. 





Dear SiR, Feb. 14, 1826. 
[nave left your son Richard five hundred pounds in my will. Although 
[amas young as yourself, I see so. many disorders attacking our insides, 
ud such a variety of accidents awaiting our outsides, that I may say with 
the Bible, “in the midst of life we are in death.” Methodism, Quaker- 
im, and Church of Englandism:, have all been established by the persech- 
tions’ “Uf persons of ‘a contraty opinion; it seenis Atlieisin is to be ésta- 
biished-on the same footing. nM} amet | » ali 

The Apostles. of the Néw, Testament said the Gospel shouldbe preached 
to every parties the world,., Seventeen, hundred years are, gone, and net 
one quarter 0 the inhabitants have’ heard of the name of Jesus. 
Canning would issue a proclamation tv every part of the world in less, than 


, 


one year. / bef se] 

You are the best friend the poor man has; but it is diffictilt to convince 
the multitadé." Tire’ “early prejudices received in infancy set them in ar- 
ray against you. They say of you, as they said of Christ, ‘‘ Can’ any 
sood thing come. out of Nazareth?” What a diminution of evil would 
take place, if the rich, as well as the poor, would practise the good pre- 
cepts recommended in the “ Moralist,” and in your other publications. 
As “ poor Richard” says, we tax ourselves more than our Governors tax 
us. Letus begin by reforming ourselves, and the grand subject of re- 
form is half done. 

Long before we are able to judge for ourselves, we are taught to lisp the 
names of God and Devil, which makes it marvellous that Atheism should 
everhave heen believed. The Bible says, “‘ We are born in sin and con- 
celved in iniquity :”—‘¢none righteous; no, not one.” Possessing this 
corrypt and wicked nature, we are called upon to choose good or evil. 
Aswell might a drunkard be called upon to pol intoxicating liquor or 
water. If, on the contrary, we had been born in righteousness, had 
bad a virtuous nature given us, and then been called upon to choose good 
orevil, our choice of the latter would deserve a sil 2 ws as severe as 
a loving aud gracious God could choose to inflict. 

The Atheist finds no such apology as that of being born sinful, for his 
misconduct. ‘The good and bad tuition and example forms the man for a 
good or bad chanacter—‘ as the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined,” is 
a general rule. All reflecting men are against immorality, knowing that it 
whee” disease, and poverty, as virtue produces pleasure, health, 

lth ey es gta 

Atheism is definable, and will bear examination step by step. It is 
more closely connected with morality than any other system. It is the 
‘une every where. Religion is not definable—many of its precepts are 
westionable, and it is not the same in any two countries. King James I. 
re oe as long as he had the making of Judges and Bishops, that 
a be both law and gospel, which best pleased him. ‘ Shebago” has 

I ha wn the picture of a suffering world. 
tera the pleasure to tender my congratulation on your liberation. 

our readers well know that “ the favourable circumstances reported of 

to the King,” are, that, though you have written with the greatest 
» you have not sullied your pages with low, illiterate, and abusive 
language which reflects only on the writer. 
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If our landed gentry persist in keeping the tax on bread, they will soon 
have more to pay for > Leys, and riotous conduct, than they receive for 
extra rent. he’ is the interest of the = to see there 1s i 2 ment for the 

r; particularly in this country, where property 1s pledged to the poor 
i needed. The tes of ws ll must be subject to the price of ai. 
With bread untaxed our vastly increased population would be enabled to 
manufacture for all the world. Our climate, skill, and industry, place us 
in this highly important eommercial situation. : 

Landed and commercial men ought to go hand in hand. By enabling 
the working man to live on such-wages as the manufacturers can afford to 
pay all would be harmony and prosperity. Ministers are commended for 
taking restrictions from trade. Corn is as much an article of trade as 
calicos; and foreigners cannot buy our calicos, if we cannot buy their corn. 
The French Ministers have shown themselves a century behind ours, in 
not agreeing to Mr. Huskisson’s liberal commercial offer. It is as foolish, 
as if a grocer wete to say to adraper, I will not buy your cloth. The 
draper says, then, I will not buy your sugar, So they are stupid enough 
to starve each other. 

The persecution we must suffer from our friends for a conscientious 
holding of opinions, compels many of your friends to withhold their names 
from the public, The fault is theirs, and not ours. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem, 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 


FIDELITAS. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





Wortny Citizen, | Bolton, Jan. 31, 1826. 
YesterpaY, being the day appointed for the celebration of the birth 
of Thomas Paine, a number of his admirers met in this town for that 
purpose. The writings of Mr. Paine have had a most powerful influence, 
in softening people’s minds, and in staying the iron hand of persecution 
for speculative opinion. They are every day making fresh inroads on the 
strong holds of ignorance and superstition. It is now scarcely’ possible, 
for apy person not totally devoid of rationality, not to feel the ut- 
most contempt for the book called the Bible, when put forth as a book of 
superior instruction. We had a more numerous meeting than was at first 
expected ; it not being generally known that there was to have been any 
thing of the kind, until alate hour of the day. To me, it is a most pleas- 
ing circumstance to relate, that one halfof the persons present never atten- 
ded any of the preceding anniversaries, and the half of these, were ev- 
tirely new converts. Mr. Richard Whitham was called to the Chair. He 
addressed the company in a very appropriate manner, stating so them the 
intention of the present meeting ; and concluded with a high eulogium on 
the character and writings of Mr. Paine. - 


THE FOLLOWING TOASTS WERE GIVEN FROM THE CHAIR. 


1. The immortal memory of Thomas Paine; may the sons of liberty 

ever cherish his name. : 

Seep “To the memory of Paine,” composed. and sung by Mr. Robert 
air, 
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SONG, 


TO;THE MEMORY OF THOMAS PAINE, 
Sung to the well known tune of “ The hills of Traquair.” 


Adieu to ye PRIESTS, and your crafty inventions, 

The dark days of ignorance swiftly pass o’er, 

Knowledge, unveiling your evil intentions, 

Proclaimeth to man he’s in thraldom no more. 

But while we do sing, let us fondly remember, 

The man who so justly despised your reign, 

And strove iur.his time to awaken from slumber, 

A Priest-ridden woiid,—it was GREAT Tuomas Paine. 


Let hypocrites smile with a sarcastic scorning, 

Or let them declaim with their interests in view, 
Their art and vile sophistry taint not the morning, 
Which rises toward day on the path we pursue, 
Their bodies to ashes will moulder neglected, 

Their names will but live to be heard with disdain, 
When monuments high, and with sculpture reflected, 
Will rise to the memory of GREAT Tuomas Parne. 


The page of hist’ry most strongly evinces, 

Since priests had the power to hoodwink and trepan, 

That peace was destroyed by soul-saving pretences, 

And shocking barbarities wrought upon man. 

His blood they have shed with a direful effusion, 

PRIEST-tauyht, he believed, it was “ heaven” to gain 
~ To free him from bonds of such mental delusion, 

Up rose the intrepid, and GREAT Tuomas PaIne. 


Alltrue honest hearts must detest a religion, 
That serves to enslave both the body and mind, 
Supporting a PRIEST-HOOD, a baleful contagion, 
That greatest of evils which prey on mankind, 
But science, advancing in rapid progression, 
Shail not diffuse her lustre in vain, 
Fair freedom shall smile yet, in every nation, 
And bards sing the worth of the GREAT Tuomas Parne, 
) ROBERT BLAIR. . 


2. The people—the only legitimate source of power. 
‘ 8. The universal libert ofthe press—may is: sihigiieted influence speed- 
J cue Ril species of priestly and kingly tyranny. 
" Richard Carlile, th ro of Dorchester, may the noble 
«ample which he has shewn to the world, be a stimulus for every true Re- 
to follow ; and may his future exertions in the great cause of phi- 
5 y be as speedily crowned with success. 
Ga Campion, Hassell, Perry, Clarke, Jeffryes, Christopher and 
Saat a 2 y—freedom of mind’s undaunted Champions ;—to whom the hor- 
jana Inquisition had more pleasing attractions, than the liberty 
6. M on, with “ think what you will, but utter it not.” , 
live to rs. Carlile, Mrs, Wright, and Miss Mary Ann Carlile,—may they 
when their Christian Judges brought to trial before a Jury ot their 


A cari aS . 
faricature, or rather a true description of the humorous manner in 
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which an old Scotch Presbyterian is at the present day, in the habit of per- 
forming family worship, by Mr. William Hogg. 


7. The Reverend Robert Taylor and the Christian Evidence Society — 
May its beneficial effects soon spread themselves through every part of the 
British Empire. . 

8. The immortal memories of Palmer, Mirabaud, Volney, Voltaire, 
Helvetius, Byron, Shelley, Diderot, D’Alembert, Meslier, and all those 
distinguished philosophers whose writings have contributed toward the 
advancement of human improvement. 

9. The Age of Reason, Republican, Clarke’s Letters, Newgate Maga- 
zine and Palmer’s Principles of Nature.—May they become as universally 
read, as the Bible, Prayer Book, Confession of Faith and the Koran. 


Song by Mr. Thomas Pye, “‘ The Bible expedition 0,” 


10. The Republics of North and South America,—and may their exam- 
ple be speedily followed. 

11. Messrs. James and Robert Afileck’s of Edinburgh. 

12. Mr. J. Dixon, Editor of the Bolton Chronicle. 

13. The Messrs. Hunts, Editors of the London Examiner. 

A variety of other toasts were given by individuals, one of which is 
worthy ofjbeing preserved. It was given by Mr. Edward Hamilton, who 
has not been out of the trammels of Priestcraft more than six months :— 

“ May the religious _ of mankind be soon restored to the use of their 
reasoning faculties, and experience the supreme blessings which the man 
enjoys, who believes in neither Gop, Devit, Heaven, nor HEL.” 

Many songs were sung and the ‘whole concluded ‘with Holy Willies’s 
prayer, in character, by your sincere admirer and well-wisher, 


JOHN. CAMERON. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 


oe 





Sir, Bath, Jan. 30, 1826. 
A Few Of the friends of the principles of the ‘* Noble of Nature” 
Thomas Paine assembled this evening to commemorate his birth. 
We cannot at present boast of numbers, but are well assured of 
the zeal in the good cause of all present. 

With what pride do we contemplate the benefit which mankind 
has derived through his writings, aided and assisted as his works 
have been, by your magnanimous braveryin combating the Hydra- 
headed monster Priestcraft, Corruption and Bigotry. Posterity 
alone will be enabled to estimat® their true value. | We feel our 
chains lighter, when we view the rapid strides which have been 
accomplished towards free discussion. Afew years ago we dared 
not to have thus assembled, to give vent to our feelings, without 
being in danger of the pillory and the dungeon. 

We hail this morning star as a harbinger, of a bright and re- 
splendent sun, which will shine on mankind and ripen their in- 
tellectual seeds into maturity. 

We have not forgotten your imprisoned Shopmen, who have so 


courageously joined in the good fight. Although captured in 
the combat, they will return from their captivity with powers !n- 
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creased a hundred fold. We have added our mites towards pay- 
ing for a good dinner, which we doubt not you have provided for 


them. Signed on behalf of the meeting. 
W. SAUNDERS. 


s. d. ni & 

W. Saunders, a true J. Owen, once a Baptist, 

Materialist believes in then a wavering Deist ; 

the Mystical Trinity but now, thanks to 

of Air, Water and Mr. Carlile, is become 

Earth 2 6 a settled Materialist 
A Female. Convert 1 Oo and a subscriber to 
Ditto 1 O Mr. Carlile from its 
Ditto 1 O commencement 1 Oo 
J. Jeffery 5 O W. Nott 1 6 
L. Sanders 3 0. T. Vivian 1 6 
G. Sollis i 2 6 J. Bickell 1 6 
W. Paine, who wishes to see I. Bickell 1 O 

Parsons at the Plough 2 0 J, Platt 1 0 
J. H. 0 6 J.D. 1 O 





THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 





Tove the weather was most appalling, as to leaving home, on 
Tuesday night last, this assembly was well attended. The inte- 
rest. of the discussions seems to grow, and the Reverend Secre- 
tary, I perceive, is seeking to mingle his flock with the flocks of 
other pastors; not, I trust, to verify the adage, that one scabbed 
sheep corrupts a whole flock; but to carry a mental medicine 
among flocks already scabbed from head to foot. A correspon- 
dent mentioned last week, that certain dissenting clergymen had 
announced their intentions, to preach to mechanics on the evid- 
ences, or want of evidence, in the Christian Religion, The Rev. 
Mr. Taylor calls these gentlemen, who have thus advertised 
themselves, the new twelve apostles; and he also honours them 
with his hearing, It appears, that one of them, a Dr. Styles, 
aware of his auditor, did not scruple to become personal, and the 
consequence has been the following letter from the Reverend Se- 
‘retary, which forms, at least, a good joke. 

_Thave not room, this week, for the Reverend Secretary’s ora- 
on, of Tuesday night last, but I am informed, that it hadsome 
peculiarities, as to force and manner of expression, which cannot 

described on paper. 
R. C. 
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COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE REV. DR: STYLEs, 
OF BRIXTON. 





REVEREND Sir, 

Your very severe and personal reflections on me and my con- 
duct, delivered under privilege of your pulpit yesterday evening, 
give to me a right to address you, anda claim on your considera- 
tion; of which right and claim, I avail myself, not indeed to offer 
any thing that may retaliate on your feelings, but solely to pro- 
tect my own from any appearance of obtrusion and impertinence, 
which might be objected against me, if no such right and claim 
existed. He who brings public accusations, subjects himself to 
be replied to, and is bound to endure that reply. Against me, 
Sir, you have brought the charge of hypocrisy; and in the tor- 
rent of your eloquence have spared no epithet of scorn and ha- 
tred that could vent your own vindictive feelings, or excite those 
of your auditors. 

In reply, Sir, I only beg the justice of being allowed, without 
offence, to vindicate myself, and to assert with modest confidence, 
that * Hypocrite Iam none.” A hypocrite is one by whom man- 
kind are deceived: are they deceived by me? He is one who 
would have men take him for what he is not. Has the Rey. Dr. 
Styles taken the Rev. Robert Taylor for that which he is not? 

But it is this little adjunct to our names which it seems has 
given you offence; and you are angry that-the distinction of the 
clerical character should be retained by one who, you suppose, 
does not believe in the Christian religion: but, Sir, unless you 
can shew that the title of the REVEREND does flow from the 
Christian religion, the renouncing of that religion will constitute 
no reason for renouncing that title. 

If it be an honour, which the gratitude of society renders to 
those whose life and labours are devoted to the dissemination of 
just principles ; to exalt the tone of public morals; to beat down 
falsehood, and to set up truth—it is mine, and I will have it. 

If it designate our faith in Christ, I shall not quarrel against 
your pre-eminence ; only taking leave to suggest to your intro- 
spection, that from what you delivered last night, the more intel- 
ligent of your auditors would suspect that when my faith shall 
kick the beam, a butterfly’s wing will weigh down yours. So far 
am I from holding the title of Reverend with a view to deceive 
mankind, that I hold it solely as a means to undeceive them, and 
with no farther regard to myself than to take from those who seek 
it, a pretext to fasten dishonour on me, and to imply what I will 
never give them power to prove, that there-is any passage of my 
life that needs to be concealed. 

[ have never incurred the Church’s censure, and never de- 
served it; I am, therefore, not going out, and it is not in the 
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wer of man to turn me out. If there be any truth in the Chris- 
tian religion, I hold the highest character it can confer on man; 
a character not to be changed by any change of sentiment or con- 
duct, the indelible character of Priesthood: and since the Holy 
Ghost, which I have received, would stand in bar of my hopes as. 
a private gentleman to get a seat in the House of Commons, it is 
my honour, as well as my misfortune, that having been once a 
Priest, I am a Priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedeck. 

In sober seriousness, Sir, your discourse yesterday evening 
afforded me unmingled satisfaction. It excited no sentiments 
but those of admiration of your great talents, and delight at your - 
masterly eloquence. With the consciousness of such -great 
powers, you owe to yourself and to society the duty of bursting 
forth from the trammels of the pitiful coteries of Reverend idiotcy, 
which would hold you in its own eternal palsy, and to become 
what nature has designed you-—a clever man. Emerge, Sir, 
from the dark atmosphere with which you are surrounded, and 
shine upon the world. Let me entreat, let me beg and adjure 
you to attend the discussions of the Christian Evidence Society ; 
I pledze to you 2 full hour’s attention, respectful, grateful atten- 
tion of an auditory as candid as truth itself; as open to convic- 
tion as the day; aS generous as the light. Come as my brother 
and my friend, in the great cause of truth and righteousness ; or: 
come as my réprover and my foe, and suffer me not with inferior 
powers to lead into error and delusion those whom your transcend- 
ant eloquence could reclaim to reason and to God. 

Tam, with sincere respect for your person, and insincere re- 
spect for all titles connected with it, claiming no more for my 
own, 

Reverend Doctor, 
Your Reverend Brother, 
In one common faith, 
| , ROBERT TAYLOR. 
17, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
17th Feb. 1826. 





HOW TO MEET DEATH. 





See how a Christian can die!—App1son. 
See how an Infidel to Christianity can die! 





EXECUTION BEFORE NEWGATE. 


On Tuesday the 21st Inst., two persons were executed ; but this 
8 matter so common in London, that, unless it be some singu- 
acter, no interest is excited beyond the sphere of the friends 
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and acquaintances of the individuals. An exception has arisen 
this week, a novel scene has been exhibited. One of the culprits, 
Edward Cockerill, on being first sent to Newgate, just before 
Christmas, was put into the same yard with Richard Hassel and 
his companions. Cockerill knew nothing of their principles or 
opinions before meeting, them there; but he immediately began 
to pay attention to them, to read such books as he found there, 
and to receive instruction from his better informed fellow-prison- 
ers. He soon got enlightened on the real value of religion, and, 
doubtless, conld-his life have been spared, would have become a 
good moral man.’ But his crime was of prior date to his instruc- 
tion and was one of those which are seldom pardoned. The 
following particulars of his death and prior behaviour a recollected 
from the newspapers, and the leading features of the statement 
are alike,inall. He declared from the time of his trial, that he 
would have nothing to do with the priests, nor allow them to have 
any thing to do with him, saying, that his mind was made up on 
the subject of religion. In this conclusion, he stood firm, as the 


following report evinces. 
R. C 


EXECUTION OF COCKERILL AND JONES. 


EDWARD COCKERILL, aged 29, was tried and convicted at the last 
Session of forging and uttering as true various 5]. notes of the Bath and 
Bristol Bank, to different tradespeople, especially amongst Jewellers, in the 
ar anor of Leicester Square. John Jones, aged. 22, was convicted 
of burglary. 

Monday afternoon the relatives of the unhappy culprits were permitted 
to take their final interview ; the meeting between the young man Jones 
and his friends was truly affecting, but not so with Cockerill—he received 
and parted witb his wife and family with as much levity as if he had invi- 
ted them to an entertainment. 

Since the condemnation of Cockerill, the Ordinary of Newgate (Dr. Cotton) 
and Mr.Baker have endeavoured as much as they possibly could to bring him 
to their religious views ; but be peremptoril rejected a and refused to 
listen to their spiritual advice, though heertits thanking them for theif good 
intentions, and, smiling, said, “he feared nothing.” The Governor, Mr. 
Wontner, was also unremitting in his exhortations to the unhappy man to 
receive the assistance of Mr. Cotton, but he was obdurate to all his 
intimations, and repeatedly said, if they studied his happines« they 
would no’ more importune him on the subject. He felt per fectly 
happy and resigned, and that was all he could wish for. In this state he 
remained up to the moment of. the termination of bis earthly exist- 
ence. : 

Cockerill’s conduct was of a rare and singular description, After ass 
ing through the different passages of the prison towards the room where 
the prisoners are bro ht to the Sheriffs, you arrive at a yard immediately 
contiguous to it. In this yard was Cockerill walking about, smiling and 
talking with perfect ease and composure to Mr. Barrett the Clerk of the 
Papers in Newgate. The Sheriffs being in the room, in a few minutes, 
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Wr, Barrett intimated to bim, that the time was arrived when they must 
srt. With an air of great politeness, Cockerill took him by the hand, 
repeatedly bowed, and with a nimble step, walked into room, went up to 
the Sheriffs and shook hands with them in the same manner, without dis- 
playing an feeling for his situation, or beg impressed with the slightest 
degree of fear ; but on the contrary, firmness and composure of mind, with- 
out any thing ofthe bravado, Had he been about to meet an honour- 
able death, it would indeed have been said of him that he died a 


He afterwards approached Mr. Wontner, and, as well as we could hear, 
he requested to know if the ceremony of Mr. Cotton reading the Funeral 
Service could be dispensed with ; Mr. Wontner told himit could not. 

Cockerill—Is there any necessity for him to go on to the gallows with 
me ! 

Mr. Wontner said that the usual course on these melancholy occasions 
could not now be deviated from. : 

The wretched man, again smiling, ‘said, it was of no material conse- 
quence, and then moved to the table to be pinioned. When the officers 
were about to secure his wrists, he said, “‘ Don’t bind me so that I can’t 
open my hands, because I have a gift.” The officers complied, as_ well 
as they could, with his request, and after he had been properly bound, 
heretreated a few paces towards the form on which the culprits usuall 
sit, but, on being desired to sit down by Mr. Wontner, he said, “ No, 
thank you, Sir, { would much rather stand,” which he did the whole of 
the time the unhappy Jones was undergoing the same ceremony, smilin 
at the dreadful proceedings. All being now ready, Mr. Cotton tol 
Cockerill to permit Jones‘to walk first to the scaffold, Cockerill replied, 
“Very well, Sir, wherever you go I’ll follow, of course.” The awful pro- 
cession then moved on, Mr. Cotton attending upon Jones, and Cockerill 
unattended. On reaching the passage where the bell begins to toll, when 
the awful sound was heard, Cockerill looked towards the spot whence it 
came, and walked on. Mr. Cotton read the funeral service, which the 
wretched man also treated indifferently. On arriving at the lobby leading 
to the fatal scaffold, Jones walked up first, leaving Cockerill in the lobby. 
Mr. Baker then implored the unhappy man to permit him to attend him on 
the drop in his dying moments. Cckerill, with energy, replied, “‘ Mr. 
Baker, I must beg you will not ask me again, I have refused you more 

once; now do not ask me any more. I feel thankfal for your kind- 
bess, and wish you and your family every happiness, but I will not allow 
youto go on to the gallows with me.” Jones baving had the rope adjusted 
about his neck, the signal was made for-the attendance of Cockerill, and 
he walked steadily to the gate leading to the engine, when espying Harris, 
turnkey, he said, “ Ah, Harris, how are you this morning?” Harris 
shook him by the hand, and said, ‘‘I am very well, thank you.” Cocke- 
nill then turned round, and seeing Mr. Baker close at his heels, and think- 
7's he was Ing on to the scaffold with him, said, “‘ Now, Mr. Baker, 
“iia r. Baker then withdrew from him, and the misguided man 
j ked up the steps and took his station under the beam, by the side of 
ones. Before the rope was put round his neck, he turned to the 
a and bowed two or three times, and then surrendered himself into 
bands of the executioners ; and whilst one of them was adjusting the 

€, liépresented him with the “ gift” he alluded to when being pinioned, 
Rev we understand was a sovereign. Every thing being in readiness, the 
ev. Mr. Cotton, after reading part of the Burial Service, gave the fatal 

and the wretched men were launched ixto eternity. 
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Jones seefied to die instantly, but Cockerill struggled two or three mni- 
nutes ; and the executioners were obliged actually to hang to the culprit’s 

s for several minutes before life was entirely extinct. 

The following lines were written by him on Sunday morning, on a form 
in the condemned pew, while the Ordinary was preaching :— 


No doctor will extract one tooth, 
No strumpet exercise her trade ; 
No parson preach eternal truth, 
Without their Jabour’s amply paid. 


Fver since his condemnation:he refused all religious instruction. 
The crowd on the occasion was unusually great. 
f 


— 





« HUBBLE, BUBBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE,” OF THE 
PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 





Tue Ministers of our Government are bewitched. They have 
made toils which. have entangled themselves in such a manner as 
to bid defiance to extrication. in the midst of their boasted and 
anticipated: prosperity, they fiad themselves slipped into, to them, 
the most calamitous adversity. Never before were men in sucha 
political turmoil. Never men more fairly deserved to be laughed 
at by their opponents. They are in such a mess. that nothing 
but to revolutionize upon their own system can give them the least 
relief. Nota word is now said about sedition or blasphemy, this 
dilemma is one of their own creating, one of their own mistakes, 
a proof of their incapacity to be where they are.. This is not my 
particular sentiment; but is one now expressed by candid men 
of all parties, by their own late supporters. Even in the present 
Session of Parliament, the Ministers have unsaid and undone on 
one night, that which they had said and done the night before. 
All is subterfuge and shuffle with them. The debates of the 
House on the subject are only words to be laughed at. Never 
were any words more devoid of sense and interest. They decry 
paper-money, and yet feel that they cannot exist as Ministers 
without it. They want all their usual taxes upon reduced means 
to pay them; und press reductions every where but the right. 


Their political charity cannot begin at home. This article is a 
mere cracking of a goke upon them: the subject is not worth a 
statement of particulars. It is a matter which as a general mat- 
ter is a fair excitement to laughter among all those who have 


suffered under the administration of such Ministers. ; 
| R. C. 
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MR: RICHARD CARLILE, 135, FLEET STREET. 





Sir, Glasgow, Feb. 20, 1826. 
was exceedingly surprised at the appearance of an insidious 
letter against SuzBaco in the third Number of the present vo- 
lume of the “ Rerusiican.” As the Editor of a periodical 
publication, you have certainly a right to insert or withhold what- 
ever you may think proper, You may correct or evercurtail 
communications made to you, and no one will have a right to com- 
plain, unless you thereby affect the meaning of the author. We, 
nevertheless, expect discretion in the exercise of this duty It 
is so difficult, however, that after all that can be done, it will be 
impossible to satisfy every one: and if R. T. C. E. S. could 
not forbear with the last production of SuzsaGo, I, and others, 
have.no great liking to his. Itlis ‘a piece of trash, indicative of ig- 
norance and pride; and, if he does not know the object of his 
displeasure, to be all that his inuendoes would lead.us to suppose ; 
—itis worse, it is full of disingenuous calumny. In the passage 
complained of, the writer of it seems to make an apology for 
troubling the fastidious reader with a detail of his calamities, and 
he does not, 1 presume, give that detail as a’ definition” of 
“ strong minds,” but as in some measure applicable to those who 
willbe most likely to pity him, and sympathize with his suffer- 
ings, provided they be not weak-minded enough to hate and de- 
spise him on account of his poverty, and the boldness of his 
teasoning. Is this a fault? And if it is, are there not ‘‘:re- 
deeming excellences” in his writings sufficient to atone for ita 

dtimes over? There is more merit in one sentence of 
SHEBAGO, even of the obnoxious essay, than there could beina 
volume of such epistles as that of his hypercritical caviller 
ere is an interesting charm, an eloquence, and an animating 
strength in his expression, which, to say nothing of admiration, 
shall always command my attention and respect. The excuse 
of R. T. C. E. S. for writing to you is, that he wishes “ to assist 
youln correcting” (he has not told us what) “ by timely sum- 
moning your attention to the peccant part” of something 
which he has not chosen to express. He says, 

too, that, “ the language of vindictiveness and despera- 
lion is not that of reason ‘or virtue.” May be so; but it 
unjust to charge Snepaco with vindictiveness, and 
eration is not always destitute of the qualities he 
specifies. Who can think of the hypocrisy—the fraud— 
the Oppression of priests; — the horrors, the pillage, 
and the butcheries committed by Jews and Christians !—who 
can talk of the hellish schemes and cold-blooded enormities 
Y conspirators to effect the tearing of their unsuspecting 
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brethren to pieces in the service of a monstrously cruel demon, 
without being stungwith resentment? Theremembrance of so shock- 
ing a catalogue of every species of vice, as is expressed in the single 
word religion, should, methinks, be sufficient cause for much more 
asperity of ‘language than I have seen used by SueBaco. When 
we see the effect of this abomination,—this scourge of mankind 
engendering the most morbid corruption of government, the dis- 
location of friendship and the robbery of the poor,—when we see 
the haughty and supercilious panders of the vilest crimes, and the 
audacious practitioners of villany wallowing in wealth, and insult- 
ing their plundered quarry,—it. is enough to drive a man mad. 
The language of desperation! why, itis a wonder that it is not the 
incoherent raying of phrenzy. 

What does your self-constituted assistant mean, when he says, 
“| will not repeat by quotation the offence of those horrible de- 
scriptions of wretchedness and meanness, which your good heart 
and discerning mind, will not suffer again to rob us of so much of 
your pages ?” It would be hard to say exactly what he means; 
but it is easy to discover that his delicacy is offended at the men- 
tion of so;much misery as your worthy correspondent says he en- 
dures, ,Noris he contented with declaring his disgust; but by 
asserting that there is no such misery in the world, virtually calls 
the man a liar who has stated the contrary from experience. That 
a man of sucha mind as the writer of these essays must be, should 
be the patient.of half the sufferings he-describes-is truly lament- 
able. I wish my surmises may be unfounded, but | have been 
apprehensive, that your publication of a letter of his, under his 
real signature, has occasioned some of those sufferings.* Yet 
what does it say for the tyrant who could inflict so many calami. 
ties, even/on a “slave,” when nobly gifted in intellect? Alas! but 
little, and nearly as dittle for the man who could not only refuse 
to feel for the victim, but who could spura him for his misery, 
and basely insinuate that he is a wicked wretch, heartily deserv- 
ing of it all. 

The “ political” and “‘ moral problems” of this man of letters 
are really contemptible stuff. Indeed, the thought, the language, 
and the whole character of his composition induce me to hazard 
the opinion, that, if R. T. C: E. S. is to banish Suesaco from 
among your correspondents, or to occupy his place, the Republi- 
can will not be much honoured by the change. 

JAMES HENRY SIMSON. 


Not so.—R, C, 
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MORAL BLASPHEMY TRIUMPHANT* 





Tuts day, Thursday the 23rd of February, I have received from 
the Auctioneer, Mr. J. J: Hopwood, the son of the Sheriff's offi- 
cer who made the seizure, all the undisposed part of the’ stock 
seized in 1819. It consists of a large quantity of Sherwin’s Po- 
litical Register, The Republican Volume |, the sheets of the first 
day's proceedings of my Mock Trial, Deist, Volumes''] and’ 2, 
Diderot’s, Thoughts on Religion, Accusation and Condemnation 
of Galileo, Paine’s Political Works, Parodies of various ‘kinds, 
and a'vast quantity of the ephemeral publications of that day, the 
bulk of which has been rendered unfit for waste paper, or unsale- 
able'at waste paper price. But it is fair to say, that nothing’ ap- 
pears to have been wantonly injured; and that what injury has 
accrued; has arisen from a wear and tear that was unavoidable 
under'the circumstances in which the stock has been placed. 
The Nos. of the Deist form the most valuable part of ‘the return 
and the part least injured, and I may éstimate the total value of 
the return at about £100 more than it has cost me to get it; thus, 
by that seizure of 1819, I have suffered 3 years of additional 
imprisonment, and have sustained a loss in property of many 
thousand ‘pounds value; for, though the stock’ seized was not 
worth more than between one and two thousand pounds, it wasa 
little capital that had been doubling itself in a singularly rapid 
manner, and the business at No. 55, Fleet Street, in 1819, pro- 
mised a realization of a speedy and a large fortune. But this 
will yet be recovered. For the present, I content myself with 
saying to friends and country agents, that 1 can supply them with 
any parts of “‘ The Deist,” or with perfect volumes. Any person 
wishing to have a ‘cheap set of Sherwin’s Political Register, may 
have it a very low’ price, or at almost any price. I recognized the 
stock as an old acquaintance from which I had been long sepa- 
rated, and congratulate my friends as well as myself on the cir- 
cumstances of our meeting. R. C. 


—— —  —_-- / 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF A NEWSPAPER. 





I wave before said, anid it will bear repetition, that our English 
Newspapers form the lowest part of the literary commerce of this 
poo be On its appearance, | noticed The Representative, but 
since that notice, and since the paper was toasted by the Republi- 
cans at the City of London Tavern, on the 30th ult., 1 have not 
seen a good article in it from the editor. Report says, that it 

“stepeatedly changed its editors. I hope that my notice did 
hot cost the first his situation. The paper of Thursday, Febru- 
‘ty 23, has three small paragraphs as distinct articles, upon the 
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subject of the strata of the earth and its animals; and it will be 
seen, that the second and third completely disprove the first, 
They are as follows :— : 

Ist. “* The Deluge. —De Luc, Dolomieu, and-Cuvier are of opi- 
nion, that reciprocal exchanges of land and water took place at 
the deluge; that catastrophe having buried all countries that 
were previously inhabited by man and other animals, while at the 
same time it laid dry the bed of the vast ocean, which now forms 
the countries at present inhabited.” 

2nd. “ Series of living forms.—First, a few plants of very 
doubtful character in the oldest graywacke slate; then zoophytes 
and crustaceous molljusca with trilobites : afterwards, an abun- 
dant creation of cotyledonous and monocotyledonous plants; fol- 
lowing these, a great increase of marine testaceous and crusta- 
ceous mollusce and zoophytes; then fishes, birds, and oviparous 
quadrupeds, comprehending the saurian or lizard family ; after- 
wards, dicotyledonous plants; then marine mammalia, and the 
present race of animals. The fossil remains of these lie buried 
in beds that overlie each other, nearly in the-order above detail- 
ed, and between beds or strata are generally found others which 
do not contain any, fossil remains, and. which mark the flux of 
considerable intervals of time in the process of their extinction.” 

3rd. .“* Revolutions in the Animal Kingdom.—Recent geological 
discoveries lead to the conclusion, that the revolutions which 
have taken place in the animal-kingdom, have: been produced by 
the changes which accompanied the successive depositions of the 
strata. According to this view. of the matter, the animals and 
vegetables with which. the earth is at present covered, could not 
have lived at the period when she transition rocks were forming, 
A variety of changes have taken place in succession, giving to the 
_earth its present character, and fitting'it for. the residence of its 
present inhabitants, which the progress of the same system may 
again. render unfit.” at 
_ In, answer to. De Luc, Dolomieu, and Cuvier, it may be ob- 
served, that nothing in geology can be more clear, than that each 
distinct stratum of the earth was once its surface, and that one 
deluge will not account for the great numberof strata that are 
found. The succession of vegetables. and animals explain the 
same conclusion, and all unite, with every other step in scientific 
researches, to overthrow that nonsense called religion. R. C. 


NOTICE. A Sie feeb 
A letter from Mr. Jasper Wilson, of Norwich, on the political 
‘life of Mr. Sergeant Firth; and another from’ Mr. James Affleck, 
of rasan, containing a ndtice of the dining’ assemblage there 
on Pame’s birth-day, have- beén’ omitted: this. week, fhroegh an 
ait eS of the Compositor. -They shall: both appear next week. 
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